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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

BEOWULF, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE POEM WITH A DISCUSSION OF THE STORIES 
OF OFFA AND FINN. By R. W. Chambers. Cambridge 
University Press, 1921. xii+417 pp. 

Now it can be told. The war-cloud has lifted, at least for 
the nonce, from that lively battle-ground of clashing conjectures 
and calculations, the field of Beowulf criticism. Of the contest- 
ants themselves, some have passed away, others, weary or 
without ammunition, have withdrawn from the strife, or else 
have patched up a truce. Hence it is possible not only to con- 
sider the sources of the war and to analyze the causes of conten- 
tion, but to trace its varied campaigns and study its strategy, 
and finally to ask and answer the pertinent question, "What 
good came of it at last?" But the task of the historian is not 
easy, demanding all along the wordy way the happiest com- 
bination of two qualities, seemingly seldom mated, wide 
knowledge and balanced judgment. These qualifications, so 
essential to proper perspective, are duly applauded by Mr. 
Chambers in the regretted Bjorkman, and are found in no less 
measure in Mr. Chambers himself. His Widsith of ten years 
ago, in its exhaustive study of Old English heroic legend, be- 
spoke a range as wide as his wanderer's. His revision of Wyatt's 
Beowulf, two years later, attested a conservatism and caution, 
a judicial habit of mind, that augured well for the then promised 
"Introduction" to the study of the poem. The promise has 
been well kept in the book of four hundred pages now before us. 

Yet another and more genial quality, unusual in digests or 
summaries of any sort^ — I had almost said, in scholarly produc- 
tions, — humanizes the study of origins. Mr. Chambers is not 
only a just judge, but so generous a one that he oft rejects and 
never once offends. The breadth of his outlook is matched by 
the largeness of his tone and temper. His graceful dedication 
to Professor W. W. Lawrence is not merely personal, but 
national in its friendly gesture of "hands across the sea." 
Moreover— and here good scholarship and good sportsmanship 
meet — the differences of opinion which compose his book are 
always traced with wisdom and courtesy to an initial common 
ground of agreement. Treated in this wise, competition becomes 
cooperation. Like De Quincey, who was wont "to take his 
pleasure in the Michelet woods," our critic, in true English 
wise, has "a rattlin' day's sport" on Grendel's trail through 
the shires, even when "this huntin' doesn't pay." This zest of 
the chase pervades the volume, like a blast of fresh air from the 
fields. 
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The book falls into four parts, not too closely coordinated. 
Indeed, Mr. Chambers himself would smilingly concede that 
his arrangement of material — divisions and subdivisions alike — 
is in no way inevitable, nor, indeed, mechanically plotted. 
Part I, a discussion of the historical and non-historical elements 
in the poem, and of theories as to its origin, date and structure, 
is copiously illustrated by the documentation of stories in Part II 
and interestingly supplemented by divers suggestive postscripts 
in Part IV, the Appendix. In Part III, "The Fight at Finns- 
burg," Finn, unlike his companion in the book's title, Offa, 
dominates, with his friends and his foes, an entire division. 
Genealogical tables of Danish and Geat royalties properly pre- 
face the Introduction and an extensive bibliography of Beowulf 
and Finnshurg and an adequate index conclude it in workmanlike 
fashion. 

From the mass of story-matter, disguised and indeed trans- 
formed by "the great camera-obscura, tradition," Mr. Cham- 
bers, with less credulity than either Professor Chadwick or 
Miss Clarke, seeks to segregate the component of fact. Beowulf 
himself may be sheer fable, but his environment, his allies and 
his enemies, are brought within space and time. "The Geats 
are the Gotar of Southern Sweden," thinks our editor, like 
everyone else, save those Danes, whose patriotic identification 
of the Geat land with Jutland is considered by him with char- 
acteristic tolerance. With knowledge and skill, and with such 
conclusiveness as is possible in a world of conjecture, he arrays 
the Danish chieftains against their background of Leire. 
Through the maze of cousinships and the confusion of genera- 
tions, he treads triumphantly not only here, but on the insecure 
ground of the Offas and their Angles, where pitfalls menace 
every step. The facile theory of Earle, which regards Thryth 
in Beowulf as "a mere fiction evolved from the historical Cyne- 
thryth, wife of Offa II, and by poetic license represented as the 
wife of his ancestor Offa I," is fairly stated and then fully 
overthrown. Indeed romance reverses Earle's process and 
converts an historical paragon of virtue, like Edward I's 
Eleanor many hundred years later, into a prodigy of vice. 

No less unsafe is the footing when one surveys the non- 
historical elements in the poem (in the second chapter of the 
first part). Mr. Chambers finds little to link Beowulf the Geat 
with Beow or with the culture-god's doppelgdnger, Beowulf 
the Dane — ruling out of court without, perhaps, all his wonted 
warrant the propinquity of Beow and Grendel in the English 
place-names of the Charters — and hence rejects the seductive 
theory of Miillenhoff that would make of our hero a nature- 
myth, a deity struggling with wind and flood of early spring, 
and with the wild weather of late autumn. The sundry striking 
likenesses between the stories of Beowulf and Grettir, the Out- 
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law of Iceland, are independently derived from one common 
original, presumably far back in their joint Germanic inheri- 
tance, — thus argues with sweet reasonableness our careful cal- 
culator of probabilities. He is not of the same mind as the 
doughty Danish champion, whom we all deplore, Axel Olrik, 
who sturdily denied any parallel between the adventures and 
personality of Beowulf and those of Bothvar Bjarki of the Saga 
of Rolf Kraki, and he points with conviction to the similarity 
of the heroic situations. Conversely, Mr. Chambers does not 
agree with Sievers, who has argued at length that the Danish 
story of Frotho's fight with the dragon is a close analogue to the 
final battle with the fire-drake in our poem. Folk-lore, particu- 
larly in the widely popular tale of the Bear's son, goes far to 
explain certain incidents and inconsistencies of our story, as 
Panzer has triumphantly demonstrated; but Mr. Chambers 
rightly remarks that the Beowulf and the Grettir story have 
'many features in common which do not belong to the folk-tale.' 
With the entrance of Scef and Scyld the combat thickens. Shall 
we hold with Miillenhoff that Scyld Scefing means Scyld, son 
of Sceaf, or with Lawrence that the second name is not a patro- 
nymic, but must be read "with the sheaf?" With some reserves, 
Chambers shares the older view. Sceaf is no late creation en- 
tirely due to a misunderstanding of Scefing, but in the ninth 
century genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon Chronology (A° 855) 
his name leads all the rest. The reviewer concurs heartily 
with Mr. Chambers' conclusion that Scyld and Sceaf were both 
ancient figures standing at the head of famous dynasties, and 
were later connected, and influenced by each other. 

Theories as to the origin, date and structure of the poem 
fill the thirty pages of the third chapter. Few of us, despite 
Sarrazin's enthusiastic advocacy of the translation theory which 
Sievers strenuously combated, and Schiicking's recent conten- 
tions which Mr. Chambers himself weighs in the balance and 
rejects, will quarrel with the double verdict that "evidence to 
prove Beowulf a translation from a Scandinavian original is 
wanting," and that evidence against the theory is ample. The 
reviewer, himself an obstinate and blatant heretic in despite of 
many of the so-called tests of the time and place of the poem 
through the criteria of grammar, metre and syntax, is glad that 
Mr. Chambers seems to lay far less weight upon these sup- 
posedly significant variation of usage than, ten years ago, in 
his introduction to the Widsiih, and to feel with this enemy of 
philological legend, that 'we must be cautious in the conclusions 
that we draw' from such usages. Present reaction against the 
assumptions of the "dissecting school" of Miillenhoff and Ten 
Brink is represented by Mr. Chambers, who has large reasons 
for his unbelief in the composition theory, even when it receives 
the backing of so skilful an advocate as Schlicking in his study 
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of Beowulf's Return. Such trustworthy guides as Bradley and 
Chadwick have found the Christian elements incompatible 
with the rest of the poem; but our critic is justified in his insis- 
tence that this "incongruity" between traditional heathendom 
and the new holiness is only to be expected in an English writer 
of 700 A.D., and need not suggest that stalking shadow, the 
clerical interpolator. The poem, he thinks, is homogeneous — 
"a production of the Germanic world enlightened by the new 
faith." 

We are grateful for the documentation in Part II of the 
volume. It is good to have within the compass of one hundred 
and twenty pages a dozen hitherto widely scattered illustrations 
of our story. Here are copious extracts from Saxo and Sagas, 
from the Lives of the Of as in the Cotton manuscripts. Mr. 
Chambers' admirable renderings of Icelandic prose, in their 
Saxon simplicity and directness, continue the best traditions of 
English translations from the Norse and are at once a valuable 
aid to the student and a forceful commentary upon the texts 
which they accompany. Only young doctorandi would disdain 
a like guide to the Latin analogues, — which are not all easy 
reading — but this neither space nor convention permitted. 

In Part III, "The Fight at Finnsburg," Mr. Chambers seems 
less the judge and more the advocate than elsewhere in the book. 
As a destructive debater he has little difficulty in opposing 
strong objections to the views of those, who, like MoUer and 
Chadwick, deem the treacherous Eotens Danish retainers of 
Hnaef or of those who, like Bugge, confound them with the Fri- 
sian followers of Finn. As a constructive pleader, he marshals 
weighty arguments, both historical and dramatic, to show that 
the problematic people are Jutes, adherents of Finn, who is not 
responsible for their treachery. On the basis of this theory, 
"which seems to fit in best with what we know of the historic 
conditions at the time when the story arose, and which fits in 
best with such details of the story as we have," the tale is skil- 
fully reconstructed. Mr. Chambers thus muzzles the dogs of 
war — but, one fancies, only for a moment. 

Part IV, the "Appendix," contains nearly a hundred pages 
of interesting material. Here is a postscript on Mythology, 
something more about the two Beowulfs and about Beow, the 
barley-god, whom we can connect, not with our Geat hero, but 
with his Danish namesake. Here is an interesting discussion of 
Grendel place-names, which seem to point to a water-spirit — 
two meres, two pits, a mire and a beck. Next, a detailed exami- 
nation of the West Saxon genealogy, involving so careful a 
survey of the even more intricate relationships of Chronicle 
versions, that the pedigree of the manuscripts divides interest 
with the manuscripts of the pedigree, and the provenance of 
B and C looms as large as the paternity of Woden. Entirely 
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sound seems Mr. Chambers' contention that, in the family- 
trees, "the names above Woden were added in Christian-times 
to the original list which, in heathen times, only went back to 
Woden, and which is still extant in this form." In a fourth 
division, the author gives large reasons, linguistic, literary, 
social, religious, for dating our poem about 700 a.d. rather than, 
with Schucking, two hundred years later; and somewhat 
cautiously subscribes to a belief in the classical schlarship of the 
poet. In a fifth section, Mr. Chambers re-opens the "Jute- 
question" to refute, at the cost of seemingly needless labor, the 
Danish chauvinism that continues to defy the laws of sound- 
change and the evidence of geography and history by identifying 
"Geats" and "Jutes." He then presents and rejects the in- 
ference, derived by Stjerna's translator, Clark Hall, from Stjer- 
na's archaeological material, that the Beowulf is Scandinavian. 
"We must be careful not to read a Scandinavian coloring into 
features of Beowulf, which are at least as much English as Scan- 
dinavian, such as the ring-sword or the boar-helmet or the 
ring-corslet." After a survey of Germanic weapons and ships, 
the Appendix passes in review the recorded folk-tales of the 
Bear's son, that exhibit a real likeness to the Beowulf-Grettir 
story, and concludes with a brief note on the date of the death 
of Hygelac (525-530?). 

Very helpful to the student is the comprehensive bibli- 
ography, thirty pages of fine print, including all books and 
articles dealing with the Beowulf, save the textual criticism or 
interpretation of single passages, and popular paraphrases and 
summaries, and containing good and terse comment. An 
adequate index closes this useful volume — a book essential not 
only to the specialist, but to every lover of our early literature, 
for it is a library in epitome, at once informative and judicial, 
a digest of various writings not easily accessible to many readers, 
and a discriminating commentary upon our present state of 
knowledge of our first epic. In make-up the Introduction is 
an "eye-pasture" — serviceably bound, beautifully printed, and 
delightfully illustrated, chiefly by the vivid Ofia-drawings of the 
Cotton Nero manuscript. 

Frederick Tupper 

University of Vermont 



ALBERT HEINTZE: Die deutschen Familiennamen geschicht- 
lich, geographisch, sprachlich. 5. verbesserte Auflage hgg. 
von Paul Cascorbi. Halle a. d. S., Verlag der Buchhandlung 
des Waisenhauses 1922. VIII, 330 Stn. 8° 

In aufopfernder Muhe hat Prof. Cascorbi eine neue Auflage 
von Heintzes Familiennamen veranstalt,et, die das altbewahrte 
Buch zum zuverlassigsten und kundigsten Fiihrer durch eine 



